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HOW SHALL WE INTEREST OUR HEAD NURSES IN TRAINING- 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS? SUGGESTIONS FROM A PSYCHOLOGICAL 

STANDPOINT 

By S. LILLIAN CLAYTON, R.N. 

Before attempting to solve a problem, we must be sure it is under- 
stood. First, we shall try to find out what we mean by training-school 
problems; second, when we wish to interest our head nurses, just what 
do we mean by "interest?" third, how may we connect the one with 
the other? fourth, what do we mean by hospital problems? 

We could fill pages in describing these problems. All superintend- 
ents know what they are. Briefly, they are the endeavor to meet, with 
efficiency and harmony, the needs of the hospital population, the de- 
mands made by the public, the educational, moral, physical and social 
needs of the training school. 

The head nurses form a body, each member, in her own depart- 
ment, ranking next in responsibility and authority to the superin- 
tendent of the training school. In order to maintain an efficient de- 
partment, the head nurses must understand the problems and be inter- 
ested in them. We all have an image of the perfect person we desire 
to have fill this position, we also know the type is developed only by 
years of experience and education. Clearly, then, we do not have 
her with us. If she is not with us, the next step is to develop her 
from the woman within our reach. 

Our aim is to have her develop broad sympathies, such as will 
enable her to be of service to the varying grades of intellect and effi- 
ciency with which she has to deal; to have her realize that the con- 
scious influence of what she says and does cannot compare in power 
and extent with that unconscious influence emanating from what 
she is; that her personality must be such as will inspire her pupils 
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not only to learn the subjects taught, but to enrich life by means 
of that knowledge. 

The head nurse must realize the wonderful opportunities offered in 
nursing for the development of the entire woman, her intellect, her 
emotions, her will, and with the inspiration gained from this knowledge 
she will call forth from her pupil that loyalty for the work itself that 
will transcend any merely intellectual interest in it. She will set up 
high ideals; she will keep these ideals in sight; she will endeavor to 
approximate them; she will introduce order and continuity in her 
department. 

This is the picture of our training school problem, and of the head 
nurse we would have with us to help solve it. 

To develop the head nurse we have, into the head nurse we have 
pictured, will in some measure, we believe, be done by interesting her 
in these problems. 

How shall this be done? To whom may we go for the solution? 

The psychologist has helped us in so many problems we may at 
least try out that which he has to offer from the standpoint of interest. 
He presents to us some very large principles which he leaves for us to 
apply. 

We first learn from him that we may utilize interest as a means 
toward reaching this ideal of ours which, if interpreted in its broadest 
sense, becomes an educational aim. To be successful in arousing this 
interest, we must arouse a mental zest or, in other words, lift the in- 
dividual out of a dull, self-satisfied attitude. Having done this, the 
right thing must be presented for her interest. This right thing is to 
be decided, not by what is pleasant, but by the general need, as pre- 
viously stated. To do this, appeal must be made to the instincts of 
the woman, and then we must connect these natural instincts with 
facts that are related but which she does not already understand, thus 
leading her from the thing she understands to the point in advance 
which we want her to understand and to be interested in. Let her 
move in this direction in the way she likes best. So long as she is 
moving in the right direction and we are keeping close to her, we should 
be satisfied. 

We cannot arouse mental zest unless we understand the individual. 
We must keep in close contact with her, discuss things with her and 
consult with her, thus learning the particular phases of work that in- 
terest her. Find out the things that will be of profit to her, profes- 
sionally, educationally, financially; show her how to develop these. 
Try to enter her life, to understand her interests. Believe in her, and 
by quiet confidence in her ability to do certain phases of work, make 
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her willing to cultivate other lines suggested. The result will bring 
satisfaction and with satisfaction will come interest. Have her find 
out what others, who are successful in her line of work, are accom- 
plishing. Imitation arouses interest. A most important fact is that 
knowledge develops interest. See that she succeeds often. The power 
to succeed produces an interest in the task. 

Be enthusiastic, it is infectious. Our contact with the head nurse 
must be an enthusiastic one and we must be willing to make her under- 
stand the problems. She must be made to realize that the hospital 
depends on her for its well being and that only by her cooperation can 
it be kept sound. 

In this effort to cultivate interest, there are dangers. For instance, 
one interest may develop in place of another. They may not be per- 
manent, for when the stimuli of effort and association are removed, 
the interest may die, but let us remember that all effort implies interest. 
It may be derived from duty and knowledge, which is the highest type, 
and should always be appealed to; or the interest may be the type 
produced by action, novelty or praise. We need not quarrel over the 
causes, use what we have, perhaps the higher will develop. Have it 
steady and self sustaining. Work with the interest the individual al- 
ready has, never against it. In other words, it is possible to get the 
right thing done with as little strain as possible. 

Might we not profit by trying to deal with our head nurses as it is 
said Alice Freeman Palmer, in her strenuous years as president of 
Wellesley College, did with her necessities? She leaned on them in- 
stead of being broken by them. 

It has previously been stated that the setting forth of the problem 
and the psychological means of meeting it, is an easy task, but the 
application is a difficult problem, one which every one must learn for 
one's self. We shall, therefore, sum up the psychological means of 
creating interest, and give a few examples of their application. 

Interest may be developed by association, by profit, by imitation, 
by knowledge, by success. In the following instances it was felt that 
interest was started, that it became steady and self sustaining: It was 
considered desirable to interest certain head nurses in the general hos- 
pital and training school problem. The first appeal, and frequent ap- 
peals, were made by means of knowledge. Head nurse meetings were 
held. All kinds of problems were stated and discussed. Individual 
interest was secured by discussing individual problems. 

Interest by means of association was developed by learning that 
one head nurse loved housekeeping and economics. This was related 
to the larger problem of hospital standardization and the result was a 
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valuable assistant in working out a system of keeping standard supplies 
in all departments. 

Some head nurses were self satisfied and professionally satisfied. 
The point was not contradicted. They were asked to prepare a demon- 
stration of surgical dressing trays, etc., to illustrate their own methods 
and the methods observed in several leading hospitals. By comparison, 
imitation and selection, these young women worked out a satisfactory 
set of trays for service in the hospital. Then, because of their success 
and satisfaction, they were sufficiently interested to continue the solv- 
ing of hospital problems. 

Another was exceedingly selfish, interested only in her own advance- 
ment. After several personal conversations, it was discovered she 
greatly desired to become a head nurse in a certain type of hospital. 
She was asked later to take charge of a ward in her own hospital cor- 
responding to the type she desired. She knew nothing about the work. 
The department needed building up, she was instructed how to pro- 
ceed. Now the department is a success and she is not considered self- 
ish. Her interest was aroused, however, only by means of the antici- 
pation of personal profit. 

Another was not interested in pupil nurses, except as a means to 
get work done. She enjoyed all kinds of social activities herself. She 
was asked to see that notices of a social nature were placed on the 
bulletin board for nurses. She was perfectly willing. Soon the stu- 
dents consulted her as to ways and means, etc. Now she is a fre- 
quent chaperon for groups of pupils. She also defends them from 
criticism of other nurses. Her success aroused her interest. 

And so we believe that we can interest our head nurses in some 
measure in hospital problems, when we learn how to apply the lessons 
given us by our very true friends in need, the psychologists. 1 



NEWS ITEM 

The great event of the year in nursing education was the meeting 
of the National League in New Orleans. There was a good attendance 
of superintendents, assistants and instructors from all parts of the 
country and the meetings were crowded also with delegates from the 
American Nurses' Association, and the Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, who were delighted to have the opportunity of dropping in 
between their own busy sessions to hear what is being done in the field 
of nursing education. 

1 Quotations from Prof. Thorndyke'a Elements of Psychology. 



